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urly PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Britain, young and old, to expire only 89 pounds) and there will be, as it were, the clear shining 
re Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | of carbon in a year, the 20 millions would emit) after rain,—(2 Sam, xxiii. 4.) 

F Guiautgine coh Trem enn we 700,000 tons ; and allowing the cattle, sheep, and| It has been already mentioned that the green 
ere JOHN RICHARDSON all other animals to give off twice as much more, | colour of leaves is due to the action of light, and 
tive 50 the whole weight of carbon returned to the air by|that when kept long in darkness they become 
1 to ye ee ee respiration in this island, would be about two mil-| pale. In preparing certain delicacies for the ta- 

PHILADELPHIA. ‘lions of tons,’ Besides this, we must take into’ ble, the gardener blanches plants, that is to say, 

er. Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | C@!culation the quantity derived from the combus-|he makes them grow in darkness, or at least 

if paid e pte A choco oui a quarter cents; to any | on of about 20 million tons of coals, in order to} partially covered from the light. In this way the 

= part of the United States, for three months, if paid in | ascertain the amount to which the atmosphere in| plants lose their green colour, and they do not 

advance, six and a-half cents. | Britain is vitiated. All the carbon is employed | form their proper secretions. In place of woody 

es to ——— ee | in the growth of plants. ifibres, only delicate cells and spirals are pro- 

hey For “The Frient” | “The leaves of plants growing vigorously are| duced, and thus the plants are rendered tender, 

ved, |thus made subservient by the all-wise Creator to| In this way, the leaf stalks of celery and sea-kale 

PHYTO-THEOLOGY, OR BOTANY AND RELIGION. |most important ends. ‘The carbon, which in its| and the shoots of asparagus are made fit for use, 

eral CCoatinaed Senn Gugy Sens ‘combination with oxygen is so deleterious, is an| The heart of the cabbage is rendered white and 

with “*¢ Plants exhale fluid from their leaves, in the| important ingredient in plants, and is taken up| delicate by the outer leaves screening it from 

ten. first place, for their own benefit. But various im- by them in the form of carbonic acid, Plants of light. By the same process the odours of plants 
1 en. portant secondary effects follow from this process. | warm climates, with large evergreen leaves, and | are weakened or destroyed. 

ome One of these is maintaining a suitable portion of| under the blaze of a tropical sun, contribute to} “ Leaves exhibit peculiar forms in consequence 

ank- humidity in the air, Not only do they attract|supply the pure air to other regions where the/ of being folded so as to form what are called pit- 

meet 


a and condense the moisture suspended in the air,|leaves fade and the light is deficient. Jiebig)chers. There are various kinds of pitcher-plants, 

and borne by the wind over the earth’s surface,|says: ‘The proper, constant, and inexhaustible, The pitcher of an American pitcher-plant (Sarra- 
which, falling from their leaves, keeps the ground | sources of oxygen gas are the tropics and warm cenia), and that of an East Indian plant ( Nepen- 
below moist and cool ; but they can, by means of| climates, where a sky seldom clouded permits the| thes). In the latter, there is a distinct lid, which 


sit. 


, 10- their roots, pump it up from a very considerable | glowing rays of the sun to shine upon an immea-|is folded over the mouth of the pitcher’ at first, 
will depth ; and, raising it into the atmosphere, diffuse | surably luxuriant vegetation. The temperate and| but ultimately rises. The fluid in the pitcher be- 
6, on it over the face of the country. ‘T'rees, by the cold zones, where artificial warmth must replace| fore the lid opens contains certain saline matters 
‘land, transpiration from their leaves, surround them-|the deficient heat of the sun, produce, on the con-|in solution. One of the Indian pitcher-plants 

selves with an atmosphere constantly cold and|trary, carbonic acid in superabundance, which is| called Dischidia Rafflesiana, climbs to the top of 
— moist, They also shelter the soil from the direct |expended on the nutrition of the tropical plants,”| the lofty trees and produces pitchers only among 
191. 


bes. action of the sun, and thus prevent evaporation | It is only during light that leaves have their de-| the upper leaves, There it is that the plant sends 

of the water furnished by rains.’ In this way|composing power. During the night no such| out little rootlets which enter the pitchers and de- 
they contribute, as Humboldt states, to the copi-| process goes on; and if they are kept long in| rive nourishment from the rain and dew which 
ousness of streams, When forests are destroy- | darkness, leaves lose their green colour, become|are thus collected, So it is that in rising to 


r., $2, ed, as they are everywhere in America by the| pale and sickly, and deteriorate the air. | places of eminence and distinction, we ought ever 
eel, J. European planters, with an imprudent precipita-| ‘These functions of leaves may be used to|to carry with us that reservoir of Truth, whence 
Chas. tion, the springs are entirely dried up, or become | illustrate the Christian life. The world lieth in| alone we can derive the precious dews of heaven, 
a Ste- less abundant. ‘The inconsiderate felling of|darkness in the wicked one.—(t John v. 19.)/to refresh and invigorate our souls, 

ee woods, or the neglect to maintain them, has! Satan is the prince of the power of the air (Eph.| “ Another interesting phenomenon exhibited by 
‘ Ses. changed regions noted for fertility into scenes of| ii, 2), and he has poisoned the moral atmosphere. | the leaves of plants, is irritability, This is mani- 
N.Y,, sterility. The droughts which so often visit the|The people of God are the children of the light) lested by certain movements which they display 
40, to Cape de Verde Islands are attributed to the re-| and of the day ; they are not of the night or dark-| either spontaneously or under the influence of 


moval of their forests. A disregard of this point! ness.—(1 Thes. v. 5.) A new life is imparted| mechanical and chemical stimuli. In the plant 
may do great harm to Australia—a country |to them, and the light of the glorious gospel has} called Venus's Fly-trap, the leaf is furnished with 








Fifth- where drought is already sufficiently injurious. | shined into theit hearts.—(2 Cor. iv. 4-6.) ‘They | three projecting hairs on its blade, which, when 
Jones, In wooded countries, where the rains are exces-|live in the shining of the Sun of Righteousness, | touched, immediately cause the leaf to fold upon 
vharles sive, as in Rio Janeiro, the climate has been im-| who has arisen upon them with healing in his| itself, and thus enclose any insect that may have 

proved by the diminution of the trees. | wings.—{ Mal. iv. 2.) So long as they are in His| alighted on it, In the Sensitive-plant, the slight- 
_ “ Anether and most important function of leaves | light, they are green and vigorous; and they are| est touch causes the little leaflets to fold together, 

— 18 to keep up the purity of the atmosphere. A| made the means, in His hand, of purifying the| and if the irritation is continued, the whole leaf 
vasting poisonous gas, called carbonic acid gas, is con-| spiritual air. ‘They make their light shine before) falls down. These movements are induced by 
ach pe stantly sent into the air by the breathing of man| men, that others, seeing their good works, may | the action of ether, chloroform, prussic acid, and 
‘friend, and animals, and by the various processes of/ glorify their Father who is in heaven.—( Matt. v.| many other substances, If the cause of irritation 
, which § combustion ; and this gas is decomposed by leaves| 16.) Their presence on the earth is made by|is removed, and the plant is left undisturbed, it 
vee i and the green parts of plants, under the influence|God the reason of His sparing the inhabitants) gradually recovers its natural state, During the 
san a of light. They are thus enabled to separate the| thereof. ‘Ten righteous would have saved So-| night, the leaflets close and the leaf is depressed. 
table,” carbon for their own use as food, and to give out |dom.—(Gen. xviii. 32.) How little do the world! In the Moving-plant of India, there are two little 
some OF oxygen gas, which constitutes the part of the air|think of what it owes to the despised people of leaflets which are in constant motion, jerking 
» again necessary for breathing. The carbonic acid gas|God! Of themselves, however, they can do no- | from one side to the other in a remarkable man- 
« i exhaled from the lungs of a single individual in | thing: it is only in the light of Christ. If left in} ner both during light and darkness, The large 
es fears 24 hours contains, on an average, five to eight|darkness, they would pollute the atmosphere. | leaf at the end of the stalk also exhibits slow 
as she ounces of carbon—a substance familiar to all in| ‘The more fully the Sun of Righteousness shines| movements, rising and falling, and moving from 
on try- the form of wood-charcoal, A full-grown man,| on them, the more spiritual vigour and growth do| one side to the other. During darkness, the large 
and = therefore, will give off from his lungs, in the | they display. Often He hides His face under a|leaf always hangs down, These remarkable 
oe ie course of a year, 110 to 180 pounds of carbon in |cloud, but still there is light; and although in| movements exhibited by the leaves of plants aré 
Ts the form of carbonic acid. ‘ If we suppose,’ says | such seasons their faith may languish, yet it will| not dependent on nervous and muscular power, as 


Professor Johnston, ‘ each individual of Great revive, for the clouds and mists shall pass away, | is the case in animals, but they seémi to be caused 
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i. 
by the greater or less distension of cells connected | tiples occur among monocotyledonous or endoge- 


with the base of the leaves and of the leaf-stalks.”’ 

“The parts of the planis which we have now 
considered, the Root, Stem, and Leaves, consti-| 
tute what are called the organs of nutrition or! 
nourishment. Fluid matters are taken up by the | 
cells of the roots from the soil, they are conveyed | 
to the leaves, and there, under the influence of air] 


and light, they are fitted for the purposes of plant | 


life, and for the production of various secretions, | 


such as starch, gum, sugar, woody matter, gluten, 
oils, resins, &c. 


nous plants; while 2 and 4, and multiples ol 


them, are met with among acotyledonous or acro- 
genous plants. 
(To be continued.) 
———<— 


From the New York Tribune. 


Wool and Woollen Manufactures. 


In the wise economy of nature, nothing is more 
remarkable than the application to new and useful 


The nature of the soi! has a purposes of those substances which, in the activi- | 


certain sorts of wool and of manufacture by which 
a still more elastic material was produced. This 
‘he called “curled wool.” It has been pronounc. 
ed by the trade as superior in elasticity and in 
ithe quality of “ filling’ to any other description 
| of wool ever employed for stuffing. The newest 
|and longest wool is inferior for stuffing purposes 
:to this short, curled material. This manufacture 
is now carried on in Manchester by the brother 
|of the inventor, of the firm of Clubb, Howorth & 
| Co, 


The most that can be said of wool for stuffing 


material influence on the nourishment of the plant, | ties of life, have becn reduced to apparently worth-| is that it supplies an article of medium quality and 


and the process of manuring is conducted with 


‘less material. No sooner has decomposition in 


| price, being neither so good nor so expensive as 


the view of supplying certain substances which|dead animal or vegetable tissue commenced, or| hair or feathers, and much superior and a little 
the plant requires for its vigorous growth, and |its first form ended, than life in a new shape!/ more expensive than sea-weed, straw, and the 


which it cannot get from the particular soil in 
which it is placed. Some plants require ingredi- 
ents which others do not need, and it is upon this 
principle that a certain rotation or change of crop 
is adopted. 

“ The flower and its parts are denominated the 


. . | 
organs of reproduction, inasmuch as they are| 


concerned in the production of seed which con- 
tains the embryo or young plant. 
a. flower are usually arranged in four series, or as 
they are called whorls :—1, The calyx. 2. The 
corolla, 3. The stamens. 4, The pistil. These 


The parts of} 


makes its appearance. Man avails himself o! 
this circumstance, and when any material has 
| become unfit for any other purpose, it becomes 
|the most valuable agent in the hands of the agri- 
|culturist for the production of the various fruits of 
ithe earth essential to human eaistence. This 
same principle has been applied to mechanical as 
well as to natural science—to manufactures as 
well as to agriculture. The paper on which we 
write is an illustration of this in relation to worn- 
out cotton materials, being made, as is well 
known, from the old rags which once formed the 





|cotton-waste, which is used so extensively in 
England for the commonest kinds of beds and 
mattresses, ‘The improvements above described, 
and the cheapness of these articles, compared 
| with hair and feathers, have tended to bring wool 
|for stuffing into great favour, and the result is, 
that the demands for the various kinds of woollen 
| locks in England and Scotland amounts to seve- 
/ral thousand tons a year, 

In the department of the Crystal Palace devot- 
jed to Holland, is displayed the largest and most 
| complete assortment of blankets. Holland wool is 





are all considered as formed by leaves altered so under-garments of the active population of the) very long and fleecy, it being commonly known to 
as to suit the particular functions which each part} world, . . . Mattrasses, beds, cushions, and some) grow ten inches in length. ‘These blankets are pe- 
performs. They sometimes appear in the form other useful articles require to be filled with some|culiar, as having an extraordinary length of nap, 
of true leaves without any marked modification. | elastic material ; and there is no more justifiable| resembling the coat of a white polar bear. The 
The inner two of the series are essentially con-| application of old woollens than to the manufac-| wool of which they are made is undoubtedly of 
nected with the production of secd, and are call-|ture of what, in the early part of the trade were| excellent quality, being white and strong. ‘The 
ed essential organs. The outer two are protec. | called ‘* woollen flocks,” but which in the progress | spinning and weaving are good; and so {ull and 
tive and nutritive organs, and are called floral) of the manufacturing art have been entitled suc-! strong is the nap, that when looked at edgewise, 


envelopes. 
stamens and pistil are more or less completely 
changed inio parts resembling the outer series, 


\** curled wool.” 
In Yorkshire, England, the shortest portion of 


When flowers become double, the | cessively “ water-flucks,” mill-puff,” and latterly | some of them appear to be three-quarters of an 


‘inch in thickness. They possess the quality of 
| sofiness in a pre-eminent degree, and we have no 


and when the alteration is complete, no seed is| the shoddy, which cannot he made into yarn, is; doubt will be found proof against the severest 


produced. In the eyes of a florist, the more per- 


sold by the manufacturers to flock dealers, who) 


fect the change, the finer is the flower; while the | travel to the various towns of England, and sell | 
botanist looks upon such as monstrous, and im- the flocks to the upholsterers, and bed and mat-| 


weather, 
The counties of Somersetshire, Wiltshire, De- 
vonshire, Gloucestershire, and Dorsetshire, have 

















































































perfect as regards the function of reproduction, 
‘The paris of each series or whorl are ar- 
ranged like leaves on the principle of alternation, 
and there is a remarkable syrometry as regards 
the number of the parts. Throughout the veget- 
able kingdom, the numbers which generally pre- 
vail are 5 and 3, or multiples of them. Thus if 
a flower has 5 parts of the calyx, it has usually 
5 of the corolla alternating with them, 5, 10, 2v, 
é&c, stamens, and 5 or some multiple of 5 in the 
parts of the pistil, So also with those flowers 
which have 3 parts in the calyx. It is also found 
that the numbers 2 and 4 are met with, although 
by no means so frequently as those already men- 
tioned. It is worthy of notice that flowers exhib- 
iting 5 or 4, or multiples of these numbers in 
their whorls, usually belong to plants having two 
seed-lobes or cotyledons, and which, when they 
form permanent woody stems, exhibit distinct 
zones or circles, and have separable bark ; while 
flowers, having 3, or a multiple of 3, in their 
whorls, present only one seed-lobe, and when 
they form permanent woody stems exhibit no dis- 
tinct zones nor circles, and have no separable 
bark. ‘The numbers 2 and 4, or multiples of 
them, are seen also in the parts of fructification 
of flowerless plants which have no seed-lobes, 
such as ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, &c. The pro- 
cesses which project from the urn-like cases of 
mosses, are arranged in the series, 4, 8, 12, 16, 32, 
64, &c. The parts of fructification of scale-mosses 


|tressemakers, at prices varying from one penny 
to fourpence per |b., according to quality. The 
lowest goods of this class are made from linseys, 
| containing a large admixture of cotton, (worth 
/even for less than one penny per Ib. The waste 
| wool, which is carded off the face of the blankets, 
|is also sold to the flock dealers, and generally 
brings from fivepence to eightpence per |b, The 
| goods known as “ Yorkshire flocks,” have within 
jabout seven years been superseded by Matthew 
|Grist, of Stroud, Gloucestershire, who made a 
great improvement in this manulacture, and pro- 
duced an article of a more elastic nature, called 
“ mill-puff.” This remedied the principal objec- 
tion to Yorkshire flocks, their tendency to become 
hard by use. Mr. Grist invented a machine by 
which the wool or shoddy was separated into 
small globules, and each of these having a ten- 
dency, by their nature, to spring from each other, 
the liability to become hard or solid, was, to some 
j}extent, obviated, and one of the best materials for 
stuffing purposes was the result. By this im- 
| provement the flocks were increased 50 per cent. 


| keeping the invention a secret, realized a large 
| fortune in a very short time, as the demand soon 
became very considerable, ‘There is scarcely a 
town in England or Scotland where mill-puff has 
/not become an article of daily use among the bed 
and mattress manufacturers. Many have been 


about £3 a ton,) and these are sometimes sold! 


|; . e 
|in marketable value, and Mr. Grist and his sons, | 


long been famous for the production of the best 
broadcloths ; and although the West Riding of 
Yorkshire has become a successful rival in the 
market, it is not on account of any intrinsic 
superiority of its goods, but the cheapness of 
its prices and the excellence of its finish, 

‘lhe remarks of our contemporary, the Courier 
des Etats Unis, speaking of British manufactur. 
|ers that they “ possess in the highest degree the 
|art of giving a good appearance to the most infe- 
| rior articles,” must be regarded as referring to 
the Yorkshire manufacturers rather than to those 
lof the West of England, All respectable tailors 
in England profess to use West of England goods; 
and yet Yorkshire is stated by McCulloch to have 
employed or supported 85,096 families in 1831, 
in the cloth manufacture, whilst the West of Eng- 
land employed only 20,851 in the same period, 
| There is no doubt but a large quantity of York- 
shire goods are sold for West of England produc. 
| tions, in order to meet the prejudice which exists, 
and with reason, so strongly in favour of these 
goods, It is due to the West of England manu- 
facturers to say that they have well sustained the 
character of English goods; whilst they have had 
'the cheap prices of the mungo traders of York- 
| shire to compete with. Some account, therefure, 








‘of the processes by which this high character has. 


| been secured will be useful to the manufacturer, 
|as well as interesting to the general reader, 
| ‘The greut distinction between the wovllen ma+ 


(Jungermanniz) are in fours, as also the germs|the attempts, especially in Yorkshire, to imitate | nufactures of the West of England and that of the 
| North, consists in the entire use of the new wool, 
ceabion German and Australian, many of the 


of some sea-weeds, ‘Thus the numbers 5 and 4 
and their multiples prevail among dicotyledonous 
and exogenous plants ; the number 3 and its mul- 


these goods, but wkhout success, till the spring ol 
1852, when Henry S. Clubb, of Manchester, in- 
vented a machine and a new process of mixing 





manufacturers of the West being too anxious to 
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preserve their character for strength and durabi-| kind of wool requires to undergo this process 


lity of quality to allow the mixture of old mate-|several times, but once is sufficient for the finest | 


rial or mungo with any of their goods, qualities. These layers are carefully examined 
The woollen manufacture is divided into two| by wool-pickers, who remove whatever objection- 
important branches, produced by two leading qua- able particles may have been left by the willy. 
lities of wool, The “woollen manufacture,” in| The wool is next spread over a floor and sprin- 
its precise or restricted meaning, applies only to kled with olive oil. [tis in this process that milk 
cloths made of the short wool, and such as possess |is now used in Yorkshire so extensively. ‘The 
the quality of felting, or adhering together, and | wool in this state is well beaten with staves. It 
of elasticity; the other branch is called the|is then passed on the scribbling machine, which 


i vessel ever afloat, The entire length of the keel 
is laid resting on blocks. The enormous bar is 
‘in nine pieces, joined by scarf-joints, and firmly 
‘riveted together, The stern post is in one piece, 
and so is the stem, which runs for about ten feet 
into the horizontal keel. The stem alone weighs 
(65 cwt. Only one-half of the ribs or frames are 
as yet in place, and even with the long length of 
bare keel terminated by the stem standing up 
‘some forty feet or more, the enormons dimensions 


“ worsted manufacture,” in which long wool and consists of several cylinders covered with bent of the vessel can hardly be appreciated, but they 
such as possesses no particular tenacity of fabric | teeth or cards, The teeth of one cylinder are| will be understood from the principal measure- 
is used, The first process, therefore, is to sepa-| bent in the contrary direction to those of the cyl-| ments of the Atrato, and those of the largest ship- 


rate the wool into long and short. ‘The latter is|inder against which it works; so that when all | 
passed on to assorters, or, as they are commonly | the cylinders are revolving and wool is applied to) 
called, “sorters.” In this process, the senses of the first by a creeper, it is caught from tooth to| 
touch and sight, become peculiarly active. Each | tooth, carried rapidly from cylinder to cylinder, | 
bale of wool contains many different degrees o! | separated completely from all entanglement, and | 
fineness, softness, strength, colour, cleanness, and finally given forth in a delicate sheet or fleece. It! 
weight; and each of these are particularly re-| becomes wound on a revolving roller after having | 
garded by the sorter who separates the wool into} passed through the scribbling machine, It then 
the fullowing kinds: “ prime,” “choice,” “ super,” | goes through the carding engine, consisting of a} 
“ head,” ** downrights,” ‘ seconds,” * fine abb,” | great number of cylinders and finer teeth or cards, 
“coarse abb,” “livery,” &c. A great deal de-|and it finally comes out in the form of a slender | 
pends upon this process; and it is partly owing|rope of about an inch wide, the wool adhering, 
to the pains taken by the West of England manu. |together by its own tenacity, which is consider-| 
factures to secure the requisite proportion of each | ably increased by the oil it now contains, Deli- 
quality in the goods they manufacture, that they |cate almost as a spider’s web is this first form of 
have been so signally successful, Each kind be-| manufactured wool. 


This slender rope or pipe of | 


of-war in the British service, the Windsor Castle, 
now on the stocks at Pembroke Dock Yard, 
which is stated to be “the largest vessel in the 
world.” Their principal measurements are: 


THE ATRATO. Feet, 
Length of keel, - ° . ° } 310 
Do, of keel and forerake, - : : 340 
Breadth of beam, . . . : 52 
Depth of hold, - . ° ° ‘ 34 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Length extreme, a - a “ 278 
Do. of keel and forerake, - : - 2404 
Breadth, - : - : - - 25 
Depth of hold, - : ° “ si 24 


It would thus appear that the Atrato will be 


ing thus separated is subjected to the action of aj wool is passed on to the “slubbing billy,” by| about 60 feet longer than the * largest vessel in 


strong ley, made of stale urine and soap, at aj which it is spun into a very soft yarn. It is then 
temperature of about 120 degrees. After soak-| subjected to the spinning jenny or mule spinning 
ing a considerable time, according to the require-|machine, by which it is considerably elongated, 
ment of the wool, it is rinsed in cold water, It is|and spun into very fine yarn. 
then pressed by passing through rollers, and the|this ingenious mechanism when we come to de- 
result is to remove, not only the dirt, water and|scribe the manufacture of cotton goods. The 
discolouring matter from the wool, but what is of| wool has now become yarn wound upon large 
equal importance, the natural grease as well. I| bobbins or reels. 

this operation be not well done, all subsequent; The yarn is next sized, so as to produce the 
operations will be impeded, The quantity of| requisite stiffmess and distinctness for wearing. 


soap used in England for the cleaning of wool|Handloom weaving has long been adhered to by| 


amounts to over fourteen million lbs. a year, 
The next operation is dyeing, when it is intend- 

ed to make cloth dyed in the wool. The usual| 

proportions for a good black dye for every 100 


the woollen manulacturers, but power-loom is ra- 
pidly superseding this slow process in almost 
every department of the woollen manufacture. 
The loom is set for cloth considerably wider than 


lbs. of wool, previously indigoed, are 5 Ibs. of|the finished goods, in order to allow for the shrink- 
copperas, 5 lbs. of nutyalls, bruised, and 30 Ibs.|ing produced by the fulling process. The list on 
of logwood, 
tion of gall, and is then passed through the decoc- | yarn, 
tion of logwood, in which the copperas is dissolv- (Conclusion next week.) 
- Pyrolignite of iron is used to fix the black | oe 
ye. 

Willying or willowing is performed next. It at : ‘di 
deninangien the locks evel ant cleanses it from Novelties in Ship Building. 
sand and all loose dirt. ‘The machine used for| There is now building at the Clyde, at Carts’ 
this purpose is a kind of hollow truncated cone, Dyke, an immense iron steamship, to be called 
having an axis running throngh its centre. On|the Atrato, of much greater capacity and consid. 


From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 





The wool is first dipped in the solu-|each side of the piece of cloth is made of coarse} 


the world,” and about 10 feet deeper in the hold ; 
\the only dimension by which she is exceeded by 
ithe Windsor Castle being in the breadth of beam, 


We shull treat on| and in that particular the builders were bound 


down by the existing machinery, which as above 
stated, was made for the Demarara, a much 
shorter vessel. The floor of the new steamer 
will have a rise of four feet at the flattest part, so 
that the easy curves afforded by such a sweep of 
midship section, combined with the enormous 
length, can only be appreciated by those convers- 
ant with ship-building, There are to be four 
decks: the upper or spar deck being flush from 
stem to stern, and presenting a promenade of 
about 330 feet in length, by about 38 in breadth. 
The hull is to be divided into seven compartments 
by six iron water-tight bulk heads, extending 
from the keel to the main deck, This will give 
rigidity to the hull, and afford security against 
sinking. 


ee 


From the Leisure Hour. 
Sensations in Drowning, 


| The following letter, addressed by Admiral 
Beaufort to Dr, W. H. Wollaston, giving an ac- 
| count of the feelings of the former when apparent- 
ily on the very point of death from drowning, was 








this axis are fixed three wheels of different diam-|erably larger, than that leviathan steamer, the 
eters bearing on their circumference four longitu- | Great Britain ; indeed, so large is the Atrata to 
dinal bars studded with sharp spikes. The cone| be, that the Cunard steamship Arabia, of 2,400 
revolves with the rapidity of three or four hun-/tons, might be put inside the new steamer, with a 
dred revolutions a minute, within an outer cylin- | good deal of room to spare, 

drical casing, the inner surface of which is armed| The origin of the Atrato is somewhat singular. 
with similar spikes. The machine is fed by | Her builders, having constructed the engines (of 
means of an endless cloth or creeper, with wool, | 850 horse power) for the Demerara, which got 
which enters at the small end of the cone, and | jammed across the Severn, and had to be broken 
travels to the larger end by virtue of the centrifu-| up in strains she received, got an order from the 
gal force produced by the rotation, As it passes| West India Mail Steamship Company, to whom 


ouward between and among the spikes, it becomes | the Demerara belonged, to build a vessel of iron| 


opened and disentangled, the fibres of each lock | instead of wood, to which the new engines might 
separated, and the impurities detached. But this | be adapted. They were permitted to modify the 
'$ not all. When the wool has reached the lower | design of the hull so far as the length was con- 
end of the cone, it passes into a receptacle where | cerned, although the retention of the original pad- 
a fan is revolving with great rapidity, by which a|dle-shafis compelled an adherence to the same 
Currrent of air is generated, sufficient to blow | breadth of beam at that line as the original ves- 
away all the dust mixed with the wool; while at|sel. ‘The result has been that the engineers sub- 


the same time a kind of revolving cage distributes | mitted plans which were approved of, and are now 
' 


the wool in a flat equable layer, ‘The inferior| being carried out in the building of the largest 








‘originally published in the Life of the late Sir 


John Barrow, It will well repay our readers’ 


| perusal, 


‘** The following circumstances which attended 
|my being drowned have been drawn up at your 
| desire; they had not struck me as being so curi- 
ous as you consider them, because from two or 
| three persons, who, like myself, had been recov- 
}ered from a similar state, | have heard a detail of 
| their feelings, which resembled mine as nearly ag 
| was consistent with our different constitutions and 
dispositions, 

** Many years ago, when [ was a youngster on 
board one of his majesty’s ships in Portsmouth 
Harbour, alter sculling about jn a very small 
| boat, | was endeavouring tq fasten her alongside 
|the ship to one of the scutlerings ; in foolish ea- 
gerness | stepped upon the gunwale, the boat of 
course upset, and | fell into the water, and, not 
| knowing how to swim, all my efforts to lay hold 
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either of the boat or the floating sculls were fruit- 
less. The transaction had not been observed by 
the sentinel on the gangway, and therefore it was 
not till the tide had drified me some distance 
astern of the ship that a man in the foretop saw 
me splashing in the water, and gave the alarm. 
The first lieutenant instantly and gallantly jump- 
ed overboard, the carpenter followed his example, 
and the gunner hastened into a boat and pulled 
after them. With the violent but vain attempts 
to make myself heard, I had swallowed much 
water; 1 was soon exhausted by my struggle, and 
before any relief reached me, | had sunk below 
the surface ;—all hopes had fled—all exertion 
ceased—and I felt that I was drowning. 

So far, these facts were either partially remem- 
bered afier my recovery or supplied by those who 
had latterly witnessed the scene; for during an 
interval of such agitation a drowning person is 
too much ‘occupied in catching at every passing 
straw, or too much absorbed by alternate hope 
and despair, 1o mark the succession of events 
very accurately. Not so, however, with the facts 
which immediately ensued: my mind had then 
undergone the sudden revolution which appeared 


to you so remarkable, and all the circumstances 
of which are now as vividly fresh in my memory | 
as if they had occurred but yesterday. From the 


moment that all exertion had ceased—which | 
imagine was the immediate consequence of com- 
plete suffocation—a calm feeling of the most per- 
fect tranquillity superseded the previous tumultu- 
ous resignation—for drowning no longer appear- 


ed to be an evil—I no longer thought of being 
On the 


rescued, nor was [ in any bodily pain. 
contrary, my sensations were now of rather a 
pleasurable cast, partaking of that dull but con- 


tented sort of feeling which precedes the sleep 


produced by fatigue. 


flashed into my mind were all retrospective; yet 
I had been religiously brought up ; my hopes and 
fears of the next world had lost nothing of their 
early strength, and at any other period intense 
‘interest and awful anxiety would have been ex- 
cited by the mere probability that | was floating 
on the threshold of eternity : yet at that inexplica- 
ble moment, when I had a full conviction that | 
had crossed that threshold, not a single thought 
wandered into the future—I was wrapt entirely in 
the past. The length of time that was occupied 
by this deluge of ideas, or rather the shortness of 
time into which they were condensed, I cannot 
now state with precision, yet certainly two min- 
utes could not have elapsed from the moment of 
suffocation to that of my being hauled up. 

“ ‘The strength of the flood-tide made it expedi- 
‘ent to pull the boat at once to another ship, where 
| I underwent the usual vulgar process of emptying 
'the water by letting my head hang downwards, 
then bleeding, chafing, and even administering 
gin ; but my submersion had been really so brief, 
that, according to the account of the lookers-on, 
I was very quickly restored to animation. 

‘“* My feelings while life was returning were the 
reverse in every point of those which have been 
described above. One single but confused idea— 
a miserable belief that | was drowning—dwelt 
upon my mind; instead of the multitude of clear 
and definite ideas which had recently rushed 
through it, a helpless anxiety—a kind of continu- 
ous nightmare—seemed to press heavily on every 
sense, and to prevent the formation of any one 
distinct thought, and it was with difficulty that I 
became convinced that I was really alive. Again, 
instead of being absolutely free from all bodily 
pain, as in my drowning state, I was now tortured 
by pain all over me; and though I have been 








Though the senses were|since wounded in several places, and have often 


thus deadened, not so the mind ; its activity seem-| submitted to severe surgical: discipline, yet my 


ed to be invigorated in a ratio which defies all 
description, for thought rose after thought with a 
rapidity of succession that is not only indescrib- 


able, but probably inconceivable by any one who 


has not himself been in a similar situation. 
course of those thoughts I can even now in a great 
measure retrace ; the event which had just taken 


The| length fainted. 


sufferings were at that time far greater ; at least, 
in general distress. On one occasion | was shot 
in the lungs, and, after lying on the deck at night 
for some hours bleeding from other wounds, I at 
Now, as I felt sure that the wound 
in the lungs was mortal, it will appear obvious 
that the overwhelming sensation which accompa- 


place—the awkwardness that had produced it—| nies fainting must have produced a perfect con- 


the bustle it must have occasioned (for I had ob- 
served two persons jump from the chains)—the 


effect it would have on a most affectionate father 


viction that [ was then in the act of dying. Yet 
| nothing in the least resembling the operations of 
my mind when drowning, then took place; and 


—the manner in which he would disclose it to} when | began to recover, I returned to a clear 


the rest of the family—and a thousand other 
circumstances minutely associated with home, 
were the first series of reflections that occur- 
red. They then took a wider range—our last 
cruise—a former voyage, and shipwreck—my 
school—the progress [ made there, and the time 
I had misspent—and even all my boyish pursuits 
and adveoptures, ‘Thus travelling backwards, 
every past incident of my life seemed to glance 


across my recollection in retrograde succession ;| 


not, however, in mere outline, as here stated, but 
the picture filled up with every minute and colla- 
teral feature; in short, the whole period of my 
existence seemed to be placed before me in a kind 
of panoramic review, and each act of it seemed 
to be accompanied by a consciousness of right or 
wrong, or by some reflection on its cause or its 
consequences ; indeed, many trifling events which 
had been long forgotten then crowded into my 
imagination, and with the character of recent fa- 


miliarity. May not all this be some indication of 


the almost infinite power of memory with which 
we may awaken in another world, and thus be 
compelled to contemplate our past lives? But, 
however that may be, one circumstance was high- 


ly remarkable; the innumerable ideas which! of Christ, which cleanses from all sin—not a mere! 


| conception of my real state. 
“If these involuntary experiments on the ope- 
'ration of death afford any satisfaction or interest 
to you, they will not have been suffered quite in 
vain by Yours, very truly, 

F. Beaurort.” 

This letter of Admiral Beaufort, observes Sir 
John Barrow, must give rise to various sugges- 
tions. It proves that the spirit of man may retain 
its full activity when freed from the trammels of 
the flesh ; at least when all the functions of the 
body are deprived of animal power, and the spirit 
has become something like the type and shadow 
of that which we are taught to believe concerning 
the immortality of the soul. 

It is seldom that we meet with the experience 
of an individual so near the confines of the eternal 
world as was the one in the case now before us, 
If all the acts of transgression, all the deeds done 
in the body, can thus in a moment be brought 
back by memory to view, does it not seem to give 
a foreshadowing of that period when man is to 
stand at the solemn tribunal of his Creator? How 
unspeakably important, on such a contemplation, 
must it be to have an interest by faith in the blood 


j 








head-faith, but one which shows its genuineness 
by loving God, and, in the strength of the Holy 
Spirit, keeping his commandments. 


ee 
For ** The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
CUTHBERT HAYHURST. 

Cuthbert Hayhurst was born at Easington, in 
the county of York, England, about the year 
1633, He was one who was early convinced of 
the truth of the principles of the Society of Friends, 
and was soon called to suffer for his faithfulness 
thereto. In the Eleventh month, 1660, he was 
imprisoned along with many others in the West. 
riding of Yorkshire, because they could not consci- 
entiously take the oath of allegiance, Of his en. 
trance into the ministry, and the preparatory 
exercises, we have no account, but we find him 
in the year 1668, labouring in the gospel in Ox. 
fordshire, 

Oxford was a place of suffering to Friends ; for 
those who held office in the college there, were 
warmly opposed to the advocates of the freeness 
of the gospel ministry in the church of Christ, 
They knew that by the trade of making preachers 
they had their living, and if it were once clearly 
understood that Christ alone calls, and qualifies 
all his true ministers, and that school divinity 
was an unnecessary accompaniment, if not a posi- 
tive injury to those really called, their trade might 
be spoiled, : 

Cuthbert Hayhurst appointed a meeting at the 
house of Richard Betteris, in Oxford, in obedi- 
ence to his Master’s requiring, notwithstanding 
the sufferings which others had experienced for 
their faithfulness in that place, The meeting 
came to the ears of the public authorities, and he 
was arrested whilst delivering his gospel message 
to the people. He was taken before the vice- 
chancellor, who committed him to prison for a 
month, 

It would appear from the testimony of his 
friend, neighbour, and fellow-labourer in the gos- 
pel, Nicholas Waln, that he had made a right 
choice in his wife, having one who felt with 
him, and accompanied him on his religious 
labours. 

Nicholas after telling his place of birth adds, “ he 
was one of the worthies in Israel.” “ My spirit is 
comforted in a sense of that power, which did 
attend him in our meetings, for many years in 
the land of our nativity, and also after he came 
into these parts. [He was] a valiant soldier for 
the Truth, and bore a faithful testimony to the 
same, in word, life and conversation. He went 
through many great exercises and imprisonments, 
and was a comfort unto the faithful and true be- 
lievers, who follow the Lamb through many ti- 
bulations. He was a worthy instrument in the 
Lord’s hand, against the false teachers and hire- 
lings, going several times to their steeple-houses, 
and testifying against their deceiving the people. 
He also went to several market towns, and at 
their crosses, declared and published the truth as 
it is in Jesus, I accompanied him and his dear 
wife [on one such occasion], where he faithfully 
warned the people and exhorted them to repent- 
ance. The divine power and presence eminently 
attended him, which my soul was made sensible 
of to my comfort and satisfaction. I can say he 
was of great service to me and many others, be- 
ing instrumental in bringing us near unto the 
Lord, whose name over all we have cause to 
bless on his behalf. Although his body is gone 
to the earth, his memorial liveth among the righte- 
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33 ous, and I am persuaded his soul is in the enjoy-| brethren, he received the warrants as they came| profession with them, in the assurance, that in 

aly ment of peace with the Lord. I was often with/until nine were in his hands. At this period | walking in the path cast up for them, they had 
him in the time of his sickness, and beheld his|came forth very opportunely the king’s “ declara- | not “ followed cunningly devised fables ;” but that 
meek, innocent and lamb-like deportment. [I|tion” for suspending the penal laws in matters |* having all died in the faith,” which has its ori- 

” was] by his bedside when he departed, which was | ecclesiastical. ‘This “ declaration,” after referring | gin in the gospel of Jesus Christ, they experienced 











jn a quiet and truly resigned frame,—like one|to his care for the interest of the Church of Eng-| Him to be their support in the hour of death,— 
falling into a sweet sleep. So I have great cause |land, by the various ways of coercion made use|their example proclaiming loudly the language 

ers to believe he is one of those that died in the Lord, | of under his authority, to cause dissenting persons | uttered by an apostle, “ Follow us as we have 
and is at rest with him forever.” se return to its communion, states, that it is| followed Christ.” 

He deceased in the First month, 1683, at his"‘*evident by the sad experience of twelve years,| Worldly-mindedness is making great inroads 
in residence in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, that there is very litlle fruit of all these forcible| upon us and our children at the present time; and 
see — |methods.” It then goes on to “ declare our will| if we are in possession of the right kind of love for 
of JOHN THOMAS. and pleasure to be, that the execution of all, and| them and for the cause of Truth, we should not 
ds, On the 3d day of the Third month, 1683, de-| all manner of penal laws in matters ecclesiastical,|be easily turned aside from furnishing them, as 
ess ceased at his own house in North Wales, Penn- | against whatever sort of Non-conformists or Recu-| well as supplying ourselves with that kind of 
vas sylvania, John Thomas, a ministering Friend.|sants, be immediately suspended, and they are reading calculated to counteract its influence, or 
st. He was born at Larthguin, Merionethshire, Wales, | hereby suspended, and all judges, sheriffs, justices indulge the excuse so often made—the lack of 
sci. of a respectable family, and was blessed with a/|of the peace, &c., are to take notice of it,and pay|means. May these bear in mind that “ the earth 
en. good understanding, excelling in this most of his|due obedience thereunto.” ‘Thus John was re-|is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof;” and reap 
ry neighbours. In the year 1671, he attended a leased from all hazard, and for a short period he | instruction from the widow’s example, who having 
‘im meeting of Friends in his own county; andjand his Friends were allowed to meet together) but an “ handful of meal” in a barrel, and a “ little 
Dx. through the enlightening influence of the Holy | without molestation, oil in a cruse,” was about to prepare it for herself 

Spirit, he was convinced of the truth of the doc-| Being faithful to the gift of grace, he grew in| and son to eat and then die, “* Fear not,” said 
for trines therein proclaimed, and was made willing| religious experience, and in time a gift of the|the prophet, “go and do as thou hast said, but 
ere to take up the cross in a public profession there- | ministry of the gospel was bestowed upon him, in| make me thereof a little cake first, and bring it 
esg of. It was a time of persecution, and great sul-|which he was serviceable to many, He was! unto me, and after make for thee and thy son.” 
rist, fering was the portion of those who bore a faith-| much esteemed in his neighbourhood, insomuch|*« And she went and did according to the say- 
ers ful testimony to the Truth, by meeting with their|that his friend and neighbour, Hugh Roberts, | ing of Elijah; and she and he and her house 
rly friends in public worship. For his attendance at) says of him, “though it falls out sometimes that|did eat many days. And the barrel of meal 
fies the meeting in which he was convinced, he was|a prophet hath not honour in his own country, | wasted not, neither did the cruse of oil fail, ac- 
ity fined; but not being thereby deterred from going| yet 1 know he was honoured, owned, and dearly | cording to the word of the Lord which he spake 
OSi- again, he was for the second offence also fined.| beloved.” Yet Hugh tells us “ he was a zealous| by Elijah.” If our minds were rightly seasoned 
ght For these two fines the informers took from him| man against all kinds of hypocrisy and deceit.” | with grace, should we not see many ways in 

two oxen anda horse. His love tothe Truth was} He now thought it right to remove to Pennsyl-| which our expenditures could be lessened, in or- 
the great; its testimonies were precious to him, and | vania, then just settling, and took up land amongst | der to make way for that which would promote 
edi- he was willing to suffer for its sake, At this|some of the brethren {rom his native country in| our own and our children’s well-being not only in 
ing period, persecution was hotter in that part of} North Wales. He continued faithful to the Truth | jjme, but in eternity ? 
for Wales than it had ever been, and he valiantly | until his dying day, and had grown and prospered} How great a blessing it must be acknowledged, 
‘ing bore his share of it, rejoicing in tribulation, and| much in his ministry, He had a long, tedious|has been conferred on the successors to the carly 
| he labouring for the good of his brethren. His ex- | illness, during which he often exhorted his wile,| Friends, by their care and cogcern in leaving a 
age cellent parts and good judgment enabled him to|children and {riends who were with him, to be} record of their religious exercises, travels, perse- 
ice- advise his Friends well, and to act in their behall| faithful to the Lord, It still continued to be his|cutions, and trials they went through and endur- 
ra with efficiency. | pleasure, to do his Master’s will. ed, connected with the grateful acknowledgment 

The chief informer, through whose cupidity| Hugh Roberts had been intimate with him from | of the Lord’s merciful dealings with them. 
his much of the suffering was brought upon Friends, | his childhood, and now was with him at the clos-| _« Now Friends,” says George Fox, “ you that 
08+ finding that the high constable and the subordi-|ing scene, A little before his departure, address-| have been ancient labourers, and have known the 
ight nate officers of the law, were loath to execute | ing those around his dying bed, he said, ‘ Friends| dealings of the Lord these twenty years (more or 
vith warrants upon their innocent and peaceable neigh-| wait upon the Lord, for he is near.” Shortly ||ess) as | have often said to you, draw up what 
ious bours, whose only offence was obedience to their | after, he added, “* Blessed be thy name, Lord God you can of that which the Lord hath carried you 

religious principles, determined to get an appoint- | everlasting! ‘Thy will be done on earth, as it is| through by his power, the passages and suffer- 
the ment of high constable for himself. This he|in heaven!” Hugh says, ‘With such expres-| ings, and how by the Lord ye have been support- 
‘it is thought would enable him to take hold of the|sions, magnifying and praising the name of the|ed from the first: so that He may be exalted by 
did estates of the Quakers speedily, and ensure the | Lord, he took his leave of us, giving his hand to| his power now and in ages to come; who hath 
3 in enriching himself by ruining them, He had se- |every one of us ; and in a sweet, heavenly frame,|been the only support, defence, and stay of his 
ame cured the good will of many or most of the great| he departed,” , people all along, over all to himself: to whom be 
for men of the county, to assist him in obtaining the all glory and praise forever and ever, Amen. 
the office, ‘ For “The Friend.” | Fe deserves it in his church throughout all ages, 
vent John Thomas hearing of the man’s design, set FRIENDS’ BOOKS. from his living members, who return the praise 
nts, himself to frustrate it. With this view, he called) While an effort is being made to republish/to the living God, who lives and reigns over all 
be upon one of the justices, who was a moderate |* Piety Promoted,” in so extended and attractive | blessed forever; who is the life, strength, health, 
tri man, and as such willing to alleviate the suffer-|a form as is now proposed, does it not behove|and length of the days of his people.” How ac- 
the ings of the innocent, and desired him to accept|every member of our religious Society who is the| cordant is this concern with that of the Psalmist, 
ire. him as high constable, ‘This, it appears was in his | head of a family of children, and who retains love |** 1 will open my mouth in a parable, [ will utter 
ses, power as justice to do, and he willingly granted the | to the principles of Truth as professed by us, seri-| dark sayings of old, which we have heard and 
ple. request, not often having the opportunity to confer | ously to consider the amount of responsibility that| known, and our fathers have told us, We will 

1 at the office on one of such standing in the commu- | rests upon them, to place before their children a| not hide them from their children, showing to the 
1 as nity, for property and respectability. John was| work so eminently calculated to promote religious | generation to come, the praises of the Lord and 
lear now high constable, and all the warrants for dis-|impressions on their minds? ‘The deathbed ex-| his strength, and his wonderful works that he 
ully traint on Friends were brought to him to execute. | pressions of Friends from the commencement of|hath done. For he established a testimony in 
ent. When the informer urged a speedy process, he|of our religious Society down to the termination| Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he 
atly told them that he was now responsible, and qui-|of the fourth part of the century we are living in,|commanded our fathers, that they should make 
ible etly kept the warrant. John did not doubt but) will bring before them, and even to children yet| them known unto their children ; that the gene- 
he that eventually he would be ruined in his estate|unborn, a “ great cloud of witnesses,” to the|ration to come might know them, even the chil- 
be- by the informer; for there was a clause in the| soundness and the efficacy of those precious prin- \dren which should be born, who should rise ani 
the act under which he held his commission, that if| ciples and testimonies of the gospel opened to the | declare them to their children, that they might set 
» to a constable should refuse to execute the duties of|minds of George Fox and his cotemporaries;|their hope in God and not forget the works of 





‘one the office, he was liable to a heavy fine. Yet in|which can scarcely fail, under the Divine bless-|God, but keep his commandments,” 
hte- faith towards his Lord, and out of love to the|ing, to settle the minds of those making the same| As it was from a sense of religious obligation 
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that these testimonies to the Lord’s goodness to| his example we may be assured, that humility is 
his people, were transmitted to posterity ; is there| the richest garment that the soul can wear. By 


not an equal obligation resting on us of the pre- 
sent generation, not only to do our part in this 
work, but to make ourselves acquainted there- 
with? Especially is it needful for the youth of 
our Society to make diligent use thereof; lest it| 
should happen to them as it did to Israel afier the 
death of Joshua and the elders that outlived him. 
“There arose another generation which knew not 
the Lord, nor yet the works which he had done 
for Israel.” 
Ohio, Twelfth mo., 1853. 
a | 
Selected. 
HYMN, DESCRIPTIVE OF HEAVEN. 
Addressed to the Martyrs. 


Followers of the holy Jesus 

Gone without the camp with him; 
To the mansions ye inherit, 

All the glare of earth, how dim! 


Can imperial courts exhibit 

Aught that can with heaven compare? 
Halls of ivory and silver, 

Faint would be your brilliance there. 


Gates of pearl, and gem foundations, 
Through the heavenly city shine, 

Golden streets and walls of beauty, 
Glow with radiance divine. 


this word is to be understood, not an abject poor- | 
ness of spirit, that would stoop to do a mean 
thing; but such an humble sense of human na- 
ture, as sets the heart and affections right towards 
God, and gives us every temper that is tender and 
affectionate towards our fellow creatures. This 
is the soil of all virtues, where everything that is 
good and lovely grows.” —WSelected, 
—— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
SLAVERY ITEMS. | 
The southern slave master cannot conceal from 
his own view, the abominable features of the sys- 
tem he upholds, and in order to screen it from) 
others, we are told of their kindness, and the 
strong disinclination of the slave to leave his mas- 
ter. Wedo not doubt there are occasionally 
such instances, of which the most is made, as 
well as of the wretchedness of some idle coloured 
persons who have their freedom, and reside in the 
Northern States, But what has all this to do 
with the inalienable right to liberty, and the in- 
justice of depriving human beings of it, It must 
be difficult to ascertain how many thousands of 
slaves are brutally tortured with the lash, and by 
other means, for which mercy would weep, when 
it is seen inflicted on a beast. ‘The following is 





There no sun nor moon is shining, 
No created light is known ; 

But unmingled lustre streaming 
From the bright eternal throne. 


There, the ransomed pations worship, 
Kings and priests to God they reign ; 

There, the myriad harpers harping, 
Cease not, day nor night, their strain. 


There, are meads of fadeless verdure; 
There, “ the living waters” flow ; 

There, the Lamb amidst them, leads them 
Where the trees of healing grow. 


There, shall he that overcometh, 
An eternal pillar stand ; 

On his head a crown of glory, 
Victor! palm-branch in his hand. 


Him, the second death can never 
Offer danger or alarm, 

For the Alpha and Omega 
Rules it with victorious arm. 


Welcome scourges—welcome prisons— 
Welcome dearth, with all its stings; 
Life from death, and joy from sorrow— 

Honour from dishonour springs. 


Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! 
We shall one day conquer too: 
Whether calms or storms await us, 
Jesus lives to lead us through. 


gee 
Selected. | 
TWO CHARACTERS. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


{ 


In palaces are hearts that ask 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, | 

And ali good things denied ; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire,) 
Such rich provision made. 


| 
| 


ae | 

«Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is | 
the kingdom of heaven,’—Thus our blessed Sa- 
viour opened his sermon on the mount; and from| 





| for his disobedience. 
| and severe with his servants generally, the boy expected 
la whipping, and ran out of the house to escape it. 


| an inquest held, which resulted in the finding of a ver- 


| blows, &c., inflicted by his master. 


one of the instances in which the human butcher 
was tried and ACQUITTED, 


“Washington M. was tried last week, in Charleston, 
for whipping his slave to death, and acquitted.”—D. 
News. 


Another murder of a poor black was effected 
by two men; but the mode is not stated : 


“A wretch, named Blackledge, who was concerned 
with Thomas M., in the recent horrible murder of a 
slave at Attleborough, S. C., has been convicted of the 
offence.” —D. News. 


Of another poor creature barbarously mutilated 
and beaten, until death released him in a few 
hours, from the power of his ferocious master, 
we have the following dark picture {rom a south. | 
ern paper: 


“ Murder in Sussex—A Slave Whipped to Death by his 
Master—The Norfolk Intelligencer gives the following | 
account of a horrible act of cruelty in Sussex: 

“We received at a late hour last night, the particu- 
lars of a revolting affair which has just transpired in 
the county of Sussex, on the same farm at which the| 
bloody transaction published by us a few months since, | 
occurred. From all that we have been enabled to ascer- | 
tain, it appears that H. B. so cruelly whipped and beat | 
one of his negroes on Tuesday night last, that he died 
in afew hours. Mr. B.,a gentleman informs us, had 
given orders to his negroes that they were to report 
themselves to him at his dwelling, every night, at an} 
early hour. On Tuesday night last they failed to do| 
so, and upon one of his boys coming into the house to| 
get his (B.’s) shoes, to clean, he was called to account| 
Mr. B. being unusually rigorous | 


Mr. | 
B. followed him closely, and calling a very ferocious 
dog (of the bull species), started the animal in pursuit | 
of the fugitive also. The dog soon overtook and bit | 
him very seriously, before he was taken off. Mr. B. | 
then tied the boy, and whipped and beat him so, that 
he died in a few hours. These facts coming to the| 
knowledge of the coroner, a jury was summoned, and 


dict, that the deceased came to his death by sundry | 
A warrant was 
issued for the arrest of B., which was executed on 
Thursday. The accused was immediately conveyed to 
the county jail, and secured. We understand that the 
negro was most cruelly whipped and beat—one of his| 
eyes having been knocked entirely out with a stick.”— 
Daily Express. 


Here we have a sad proof of the fact as stated 


constant war between the master and the slave, 
His passions are so easily and violently roused, 


that like a mere tiger he falls upon a poor helpless 


boy, after setting a bull-dog upon him, which bit 
him severely, and beats him to death, for the sim. 
ple act of not presenting himself at the quarters 
as early as he had directed, Is there any pro. 
portion whatever, between the dreadful crime of 
murder, and such a failure of obedience to the 
regulations of a slave driver? Suppose every 


| master, or school teacher, was to lay such violent 


hands upon his apprentice, or his students, and 
beat them until life was extinct, for the absence 
ofan hour or two after the appointed time for 
them to be at his work or at school, how would 
the public regard such brutality? And what 
must the nations whose governments are con. 
temned by Americans as despotic, think of our 
pretensions to superior knowledge of human 
rights, and the only just form of government for 
men, especially for Christians? Violence is in. 
separable from slaveholding ; and if Thomas Jef. 
ferson spoke the truth respecting the abominable 
system, the slave must be held in bondage and 
subjection to his unrighteous owner, by terror— 
the fear of his cruel hand. 

It is highly probable as the country is improv. 
ed by railroads, and is filling up with white men 
and women, who have always lived by their own 
labour, that property in slaves will become more 
uncertain, The diffusion of the knowledge of 
their rights, and of the advantages of freedom, 
aided by the increasing dislike of the * institu. 
tion,” among surrounding white inhabitants, will 
embolden the coloured man to seek his emanci- 
pation by flight. The admissions of a southern 


|editor, show the feelings on the subject in Mis. 


souri: 


“Slave property in Missouri is said by the St. Louis 
Republican, to be in a very insecure condition, and in 
the counties where this description of property is most- 
ly held, a general alarm prevails. Slaves escape in- 
gangs across the Mississippi continually. In Marion 
county, a public meeting has been held, a society form- 
ed to prevent the escape of slavea, and a system of pa- 
trols adopted. A complete description of all the slaves 
held by members of the association is required of them. 


| Another meeting of the same kind has been held in 


Howard county, at which it was resolved to expel all 


free blacks from the county, and to have patrols.”— 
Ledger. 


An acknowledgment like the following, if hon- 
est, is worth being spread abroad. Interest in the 
South, and “the higher law” of an enlightened 
conscience in the North, may gradually render 
the Fugitive Slave Law a dead letter. “ Its hard 
features, and the barbarous enforcement of them,” 
have been plain to the sincere opponents of sla- 


very from the time of its being carried into 
effect. 


“The Fugitive Slave Law.—The Charleston Mercury, in 
the following sentence, packs away a great deal of 
truth :— 

““*The South has gained nothing but a loss by this 
law. [The Fugitive Slave Law.] lt was a stupid blun- 
der on the part of Southern statesmen. The value of 
the slave lost, is eaten up, if capture follows, while ha- 
tred to the Institution abroad, and opposition to it at 
home, are increased by its Aard features, and the barbar- 
ous enforcement of them.’”—Ledger. 


Such cases as G, Allen, who was probably at- 
tempted to be kidnapped, are against the slave- 
merchant, and the Fugitive law, Did it require 
a legal investigation to inform the claimant that 
George was a free man? What proof had he 
that he was his slave? And would he not have 
been consigned to bondage for life, had proof not 
been found that he was free? Certainly ! and the 





by Thomas Jefferson, that slavery is a state of 


man who had no right to him, would have held 


him as his goods and chattels—his lawful prey, 
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in the estimation of such traffickers in their bro- 
ther’s flesh and blood, 


«A case has just been tried at Wilmington, N. C., in 
which the jury found that George Allen, a coloured | 
man, claimed as a fugitive slave, was free, his mother | 
having been emancipated in 1808.”—Ledger. 


The claimant must have known that he did ‘not | 
own him; and this decision while it stamps with | 
ignominy the unfounded claim of G. Allen as a 
fugitive slave, is creditable to the North Carolina} 
Court. 

The foreign slave trade is pursued with cruel | 
avidity ; a late paper stating that “ within the last | 
two months, some 1769 slaves have been landed | 
io Cuba, all through Spanish vessels, and all on 
the south side of the island.” ‘The account fur- 
ther shows the continuance of the slave trade. 


“ A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, speaking of 
the slave trade on the coast, says :— 

«* A few weeks since, there was an American vessel at | 
Cape Coast Castle, and from some suspicious circum- 
stances about her, she was detained, but there not being | 
sufficient evidence against her, she was released; and | 
the next heard of her was, that she had shipped nearly | 
600 slaves at Logos, or near there; the Portuguese su-| 


i York expedition, and over 70 had engaged pas- 





percargo assumed the command, and the American) 
captain took passage in the steamer Hope, on her last) 
voyage to England. The slave trade both in the Bights | 
and to the northward, is more active than ever.’ ”—| 
Ledger. 

While this atrocious business of man-stealing | 
and murder, is carrying on by men calling them- | 
selves Christians, the messenger Death has been | 
liberating thousands from their oppression, ac-| 
cording to the subjoined statement : 

“The cholera had swept away nearly one-third of the | 
hands on the sugar estates in the neighbourhood of | 
Cardenas, Cuba, and labour was very high.” —D. News. | 


Another, perhaps comprising the first, says: | 


“Terrible Ravages of Cholera.—A letter dated Reme- | 
dois, Cuba, October 11th, says, that in the limited and | 
sparsely peopled district between Mantanizas and a point | 
below Sagnalo Grande, 20 leagues in extent, 13,000 | 
slaves have been carried off by the cholera, according | 
to the official accounts, which are knowu to be under 
the mark. The attacks were very short, some of them 
only lasting an hour.” —Ledger. 


It would appear from statements in the public | 
journals, that the disposition to embark for Africa, | 
and take part in colonizing the country, is spread- 
ing, and gaining the approbation of the coloured | 


people among us. The proportion must still be | customers in just half the time required by an-| 
small, but as pioneers they may lay the founda-| oiher, 
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| he guessed was the motive of the quarrel. Beyond 
sage.”-—-D. News. that he can throw no light on the affair. But he 
Another paper furnishes the following interest-| has earned his two francs—the wages of every 
ing particulars of two other companies bound to| witness summoned to testify—and by his earnings 


the shores of their forefathers : in this way he lives. 


oT 74 
“ An association of coloured men in Pennsylvania, | The Second- Hand Witness hangs about the 
called ‘ The Liberia Enterprise Company,’ design to em- Palace of Justice, and as gentlemen who have tes- 
bark in a few days for Liberia, whither they go as a| tified come from the various audience rooms, he 
missionary family. The number included a clergyman, | asks them if they mean to draw their two francs ; 


farmer, teacher, mechanic and merchant, and they settle! jf they do not, he supplicates them th 
about twenty miles from Monrovia, up "the St. Paul's y . PP » for the love of 


river. Twenty-one slaves, all young and valuable, God, and for sympathy with a wife and the usual 
freed by the will of their late master, James Wardlaw, number of children, to pass over to him the paper 
of Fayette county, Ky., have left Lexington for Balti-|entitling the bearer to the two francs in question. 


more, in charge of an agent of the Colonization Socie-|The Second-Hand Witness makes hap-hazard 
ty, to embark for Liberia. Their master left ample pro- 


money enough in this w i i 
vision for sending them, as well as means to begin life die sides hes ital is way to live precariously and 
with in Liberia.” —Ledyer. «The Gaaniin male 
« Sailing of a Ship for Liberia.—Baltimore, Nov'r 8.—|.. .. + %@ Quardian Angel is a man whose duty 
The ship Parmlee, chartered by the American Coloniza- it is to frequent the drinking-shops, and the mo- 


tion Society, sailed this morning for Liberia. She had| ment a man gets tipsy, to take him under his pro- 
on board 127 emigrants. The Parmlee will: touch at | tection, to accompany him home, and put him to 
Norfolk, where she will take on board 168 more, and 9 _ 


white missionaries. The religious ceremonies which pce sr flnereneeamnp pe hie geeneee 
took place on board previous ‘to the departure of the | are picked men—men who never drink themselves 
vessel, were quite effective and interesting.” —D. News. —who have the necessary moral authority to force 
obedience from the drunken creature they are con- 
ae F | veying home—who can defend him against attack, 
ea ne Be ened teacher, | and, more than all, who can prevent him from 
who a co yay e ed vah . rl | drinking at the shops they pass on their way. The 
can aoe u ap e - tweed l | price for this service is ten sous; and there is not 
— to , . ‘ a. a8 prsaeset, a foe | |an instance on record of an individual thus pro- 
choose that of ‘schoo! master, or teacher, for !\tected home and put to bed having failed to dis- 
know that, next to preaching, this is the greatest, | .naroe this debt of honour It is a rule at the 
. cams Ea -en an - 
best, and most useful vocation; and I am not | drinking-shops, that when a man cannot stand, he 
quite sure which of the two is the better; for it is| just be taken off. and the Angel le abaithtwa 
hard to reform old sinners, with whom the preacher | ..ijeg ‘The Danii ase kindly natal be rl 
. as ” So 
eee = be a Rama An can be made to shop-keepers, whose interest it is that no one of 
nd without breaking.— ee his customers comes tu harm. They receive the 
odds and ends of the dinner, and are recommended 
How some People Live in Paris, jt the neighbours, when a reliable man for some 


a jconfidential errand is wanted, ‘Their hon i 
A gossiping correspondent of the New York ad 


a 





: . : ees roverbial, and a Bacchanali it 
| Daily Times gives us the following insight to cer- F : : ner epee Pe pgee or 


{francs in his pocket, who is confided to their 


charge, is morally sure of finding his hundred 
“The Wakers or Wakeresses—for none but wo-| francs where he left them, when he wakes the 


men follow this profession—are individuals whose | next morning. 

occupation it is to rouse from sleep at anearly| ‘A rich tippler lately deceased, who spent the 
nour such persons as have business at the market, | last years of his life in drinking blue wine at the 
and must be there betimes, ‘Their wages are two| barrier, le(t in his will a thousand franes to each 
sous a morning for each subscriber roused, It|of the Guardians who alternately conducted him 
seems strange that a profession like this should | home, after his nightly potations at the watering- 
require any particular aptitude or capability, but| pot of Montmartre, 

it has been found that one woman will wake her} “ It may safely be said that not one person out 


of a hundred of the inhabitants of Paris is aware 


tain classes in Parisian life :— 


In times gone by, when the market-peo- | 


\ ry o lof the existence of such modes of obiaining a liv. 
tion for settlements, which as the soil is cultivated, | ple lived huddled together in the immediate vici-_| 


and the arts of civilized life are cherished and| 
pursued with industry, may finally grow into great 
States, and form governments that will exercise a | 
powerful influence for the good of the native, as| 
well as the descendant of Africa, migrating from | 
this land. Such improvements and the civil and | 
religious institutions arising with them, will pre-| 


ofien feel their isolated condition, prevented from | 


ing. The writer of the /euilleton | have abridged, 
nity of the Halles, a good reveil/eure would wait| says that he has learned to be suprised at nothing, 
upon fifteen or twenty subscribers every morning, | 


‘and that if he were told that there are people who 
and thus earn thirty or forty sous before day-|earn their bread by making tooth-picks out of old 
break. But now that the new Rue de Rivoli has| moons, he should accept the narrative with equa- 


pierced the quarter, its denizens have been dis-|nimity, and believe it with fanaticism. 
persed, and the wakeresses find it impossible to| ‘‘ ‘I'he prefect of police has forbidden wine sell- 





\serve more than half a dozen customers a day.|ers to have voltaic piles upon their counters for 
sent attractions to men of colour here, who must| The trade is falling into disuse, 


|the amusement of their customers, as one accident 


“ The Eye- Witness i ho lives by crime | t lready he d, 
taking part in the government and greatly hind-| __ yf is a man who lives by crime has alieady happened, and as others would be 


ered from reaching that stand among manufac- 


lead them to attain. 


Q ; " ’ | that perpetrated by others. ‘he moment he hears | 
turers, merchants and agriculturists, which their! o¢ g murder, or any catastrophe of that sort, he | 


ability, were there no such impediments, would | immediately repairs to the scene 


not by that which he commits himself, but by | likely to follow, were the practice continued,” 


Courtesy.—Courtesy is a distinguishing feature 
of the affair, says| of civilized and intelligent society, [tis the most 


| he knows all about it, picks up all the details he | beautiful illustration of the refining power which a 
“African Colonization.—The plan of African coloniza-|can find, adds to them, recoun's it over a dozen| higher development of humanity always exerts 


tion is daily growing in favour with the free coloured | jjmes, 
population of the United States. A letter from the |. that 


office of the American Colonization Society to Governor | 
Pinney, in New York, says: 

“* Applications are pouring 
the country for passage to Liberia, in our expedition 
from Baltimore, Nov. lst, and Norfolk, Nov. 5th. We| 


shall probably send from 200 to 250 emigrants at that | 
time. We expect to despatch a vessel from Savannah, | 


about Dec. 15th, with probably over 150 emigrants.’ 


name and address at the nearest wine shop, and | himself. 
in from various parts of | awaits the effect. ‘The examining judge hears of out the great Christian precept which lies at the 
this well-informed gentleman, and with a view tu| base of order and harmony among men: “ Do 


gets a sort of notoriety as the individual |upon our race. By couriesy is meant that beha- 
was there when it happened,’ leaves his| viour of man toward man that he would ask for 


It is but a part of the mode of carrying 


slucidute the case, has him at once sent for. Hejunto others as ye would that others should do 


comes, is sworn, and makes a totally irrelevant|unto you.” That this precept which implies 
deposition ; he tells what somebody else said that | courtesy is divine, as is all moral truth, is proven : 
“Saturday last was tue day for the sailing of the he thought a third person had imagined, and what/by our common appreciation of its fitness and 
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beauty. Do what we may in life, the wheels of 
society can never move smoothly and well, where 
the spirit of courtesy does not actuate the thoughts 
and deeds of man in his intercourse with man, 



































In Clayton county, Iowa, an immense lead mine 
was lately discovered by Messrs. Holmes & Dick- 
son, who have taken out 120,000 pounds of mine- 
ral within the last four weeks, and have another 
, 100,000 in sight. The lead is considered good 

for 1,000,000 pounds. It is said to be found on 
4 the surface of the upper strata of manesian lime | 
; stone, and about eighty feet below the surface of 
the earth, at the highest point of the ridge. The 
mineral is said to be of the best quality, bringing| 
at the rate of $31 per thousand pounds. It has | 
now become the settled conviction, at least with a 
gteat many, that the whole country formerly re- 
served by the government for mineral purposes, 
will prove to be rich in lead ore, and of the best 
quality.—D. News. 





































































































“ A person never appears so ridiculous by the 
qualities he has, as by those he affects to have. 
He gains more by being contented to be seen as he 
is, than by attempting to appear what he is not.” 
































Vanity keeps folks in favour with themselves) 
who are out of favour with all others. 
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Some years ago, when the United States go- 
vernment was carrying out the policy, then re-| 
cently adopted, of removing the Indians residing 
in some of the Southern States to a home in the} 
west, it was constantly affirmed by those filling) 
the highest offices in the government, that when | 
once the aborigines were located Leyond the Mis- 
sissippi, they would there find a permanent home, 
free from the encroachments and intrusion of the| 
whites, and secure for the enjoyment of whatever 
course they might be inclined to pursue, under the 
protecting care of their Father, the President. It} 
is'a humiliating confession, but we believe it to| 
be true, that the superior intelligence and power 
of the white man were employed to defraud and| 
to coerce the poor Indians into parting with the 
comparatively small reservations left of the great 
country once possessed by their forefathers, and 
which had been time and again secured to them| 
by all the solemnities of formal treaties, The! 
cupidity of interested speculators, anxious to get 
possession of the rich, and in many instances cul- 
tivated lands of the half civilized red man, and the 
arrogant unfeeling demands of the States within 
whose limits they were residing,—bent upon driv- 
ing them from their possessions, be the conse- 
quences what they might,—were constantly urging 
the consummation of the foregone conclusion of 
the general government; and the removal was at 
last accomplished, The wretchedness and misery 
which have resulted to the poor Indians from be- 
ing thus driven from their long-loved homes, and 
thrown upon lands of which they knew little or 
nothing, exposed to the depredations of tribes 
which looked on them as intruders, and a lawful 
prey, will perhaps never be fully revealed; but 
enough is known to make us fear that this system, 
so pertinaciously pursued by our government, 
savours as strongly of cruelty as of injustice, 

By the following which we extract {rom the 






































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


ing far west of the Mississippi, affords no protec- 
tion to the aboriginee from the rapacity of his 
stronger pale-faced brethren. It would seem as 
though the general government would allow them 


no permanent resting place, no country they can 
call their own, 


“ We have read with much interest the report of Col- 
onel Manypenny, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It 
presents a view of his mission to the Indian country, 
west of Missouri and Iowa, (including, of course, Ne- 
braska,) and of the results of his explorations and his 
councils.” 

“The aggregate population of the tribes with whom 
he held councils, is 143,820, and the total amount of 
land owned by them is estimated at 13,225,430 acres, 
or 920 acres to each soul. The aggregate number of 
the tribes he had no opportunity of visiting, is 11,597 
—amount of land owned by them, 18,399,200 acres, 
1,585 acres to each soul.” 

“ Many were willing to sell a portion of their lands, 
but wished.to reserve for their own use the tracts lying 
on the borders of the States. To this course they were 
advised by both the traders and missionaries.” 

“The Commissioner thinks this a most mischievous 
policy. All the great routes to the Pacific run through 
these tracts, so that the Indians and emigrants are mu- 
tually liable to annoyance and injury. To the majority 
of the Indians, too, the proximity of the States is preg- 
nant with evil, as they are constantly exposed to the 
corrupting influences of reckless white men. He is in 
favour of assigning to them new homes on lands remote 
from the white settlements, and from the great thorough- 
fares.” 

“The Commissioner came to the conclusion that, by 
postponing for a little while negotiations for the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title, and leaving the tribes to 
deliberate on the subject, under the friendly counsels 
he had given them, much more favourable treaties both 


| for them and for the United States, could be formed; 


and this was his reason for not proceeding at once with 


| the negotiations.” 


“The Commissioner closes his report as follows: 

“<Tt is to be hoped that most of the tribes will be 
willing by next spring to abandon the idea of reserving 
portions of their present tracts adjoining the States. 
This appeared to be a cherished idea with the Indians, 
and they were, in my opinion, encouraged in it by some 
of the missionaries and traders. In my judgment, every 
good influence within reach of these people ought to be 
brought to bear, to induce them to change their minds, 
and to consent to sell all their lands, and obtain a new 
and more desirable home. Individual Indians there 
are, no doubt, who, if they desired reservations of the 
respective tracts on which they live, are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in civilization to take their part with the white 
man, and to whom such reservations might be granted. 
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| unfortunate people.’ ” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 
3rd instant. 
ENGLAND.—A heavy decline in the grain market 


operatives. Money market stringent. 





that the same policy is still pursued, and that be- 








yet successful. 
‘ 


But beyond this, it is very desirable for the interest of 
both the red and white man, that no reservations be 
made ; but that the different tribes be removed from the 
borders of the States, and located in some less exposed 


“ ¢ These border tribes have lost much of the strength 
and self-sustaining power of the truly wild Indians. 
They feel their weakness, desire the protection of Gov- 
ernment, and are content if they can be indulged in 
idleness, and to some extent gratified in their passions 


“They might, in my judgment, with safety be located 
on small tracts of land contiguous to each other, where 
the missionary operations among them could be con- 
ducted more efficiently and with less means ; where the 
Government agents could have daily supervision over 
them, and where that portion of each tribe who have 
made some advances, and who desire to enjoy the 
blessings of civilization, could have the aid and encour- 
agement of each other’s society and each other’s expe- 
rience ; and where, in fine, all good influences could be 
| concentrated to counteract those of an opposite charac- 
ter, which now and always will beset the paths of these 


By steamship Asia, we have Liverpool dates tq the 


| Cotton unchanged. Much suffering among unemployed 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY.—Winter has had a peace- 


a ; a es : | able effect on the contending armies in Europe. In Asia 
National Era” of the 15th instant, it Sppears| military operations still continue, and the Turks are as 


eee 


MONTEVIDEO.—An entire change has taken place 
in the Government, unattended with bloodshed. 

MEXICO.—Santa Anna is making an attempt to have 
himself proclaimed Emperor. Fourteen cities, and four 
of the departments, have agreed to make him “ Supreme 
Dictator” for life. 

UNITED STATES.—The printing ordered by last 
Congress, cost $317,551. A bill has been introduced 
into the Senate for the payment of the French Spolia- 
tion claims. 

Since the lst of the Ninth month, eleven hundred 
thousand barrels of flour, four millions seven hundred 
and fifty thousand bushels of wheat, and six hundred 
and fifty thousand bushels of corn, have been exported 
from the United States to Europe. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia. Councils are advertis. 
ing for sites for four market-honses, preparatory to re- 
moving the present ones from Market street. Deaths 
last week, 176. 

Pittsburg, it is calculated, makes use of more than 
twenty-two millions of bushels of bituminous coal in 
her dwellings and manufactories, and exports more 
than fourteen millions to other places. An invention 
has been introduced in that city, by which the smoke 
of the bituminous coal is itself consumed, 

Amount of anthracite coal sent to market this year, 
is four million five hundred and eighty-one thousand 
tons. An increase over last year of about fifty thou- 
sand tons. 

New York.—A heavy fall of snow at Buffalo. Seve- 
ral vessels have arrived at New York, loaded with gua- 
no, said to have been obtained from islands in the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans. Deaths by cholera last. 
week, 111. A heavy storm has been raging through 
Louisiana and Mississippi, doing much damage. 

Alabama.—aA bill providing for the general education 
of the children in the State, has been reported in the 
Legislature. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from M. A. Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 26; from 
John Embree, Pa., $2, vol. 27; from Israel Hall, Ind., 
$2, vol. 27; from A. Garretson, agent, O., for S. C. 
Michener, $2, vol. 27; from Phebe Vickers, $2, vol. 27; 
from Stephen Hobson, agent, O., for Evan Smith, $5, to 
No. 7, vol. 28, for Joel Gilbert, $2, vol. 27; from Thos. 
Kite, O., $2, vol. 26; from E. Bundy, agent, O., for K. 
Doudna, $2, vol. 27, for Eph. Williams, $4, vols. 26 
and 27. 
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Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 23d of Eleventh month, 
1853, at Downingtown meeting, Pa., Jonn Cops, of East 
Bradford, to Carontne, daughter of Jonathan C. aad 
Mary Ann Baldwin. 





Diep, at her residence, in Norton, Bristol county, 
Mass., on the 28th of Tenth month, 1853, Racnen Lix- 
con, widow of the late Luther Lincon, in the 82nd year 
of her age ; an esteemed and worthy member of Swan- 
sey Monthly Meeting of Friends. “As a shock of corn 
cometh in in its season,” so this dear Friend we trust, 
has been gathered, “in a full age,” into the heavenly 
garner, having had a clear sight and sense granted her, 
that all was well with her. 


——, on the 17th inst., in the 60th year of her age, 
MARGARET SHEPPARD, a valuable member and overseer 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the Northern District. Being possessed of a strong 
mind and clear judgment, and having in early life sub- 
mitted her neck to the yoke of Christ, and abode under 
it, she became thereby peculiarly fitted for service im the 
church. Her indisposition was of several months’ con- 
tinuance ; and although the enemy was permitted at times 
to assault her, she was enabled by keeping close to the 
Captain of her salvation, to resist all his fiery darts, and 
to endure great suffering of body with much patience 
and resignation to the Divine will. On different occa- 
sions she expressed her belief, that through the mercy 
| of God in Christ Jesus, her sins had been blotted out, 
and that a mansion was prepared for her, saying on the 
morning of her decease, “ Allis peace.” Having fought 
the good fight, and kept the faith, we reverently believe 
she has joined the innumerable company who, having 
come out of great tribulation, and washed their robes 





God, and serve him day and night in his temple. 


~~ 
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